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America are neglected. Still this handsome book furnishes in small com- 
pass a lucid account of the history of Hispanic America that should in- 
terest the average man. 

William Spence Robertson 

Spain's declining power in South America. 1730-1806. By Bernard 
Moses. (Berkeley: University of California press, 1919. xx, 440 p. 
$4.00) 

Professor Moses has added another volume to his list of books that 
deal with Hispanic- American history. In a fashion somewhat like that 
in which he treats the founding of Spanish settlements in America in 
his work entitled The Spanish dependencies in South America and in his 
volume entitled The establishment of Spanish rule in America, in the 
present volume he considers certain phases of the age when Spanish 
power and influence in America seemed to be waning. The volume under 
review has a very intimate relation to the author's volume entitled 
South America on the eve of emancipation. For many pages of Spain's 
declining power in South America are identical, or almost identical, with 
the pages which treat of the same or corresponding topics in the earlier 
volume. Roughly, about one quarter of the present volume has been 
republished from the earlier volume without any mention of that fact. 

Most of the chapters in this book are concerned with some features 
of life in the Spanish dependencies in South America which illustrate the 
growing discontent of the colonists with the existing regime. Early in 
the book the author formulates a hypothesis with which not all students 
of Hispanic-American history will agree : namely, that the population of 
Spanish South America upon the eve of the revolutionary movement was 
composed, on the one hand, of a group of peninsular Spaniards and of 
office holders who cherished Spanish customs and traditions, and, on the 
other hand, of a faction composed of Creoles, mestizos, and Indians who 
were antagonistic toward the rule of Spain in America. Then he makes 
a survey of certain conditions which existed in Spanish South America 
from 1730 to 1750. He discusses the futile attempt of Spain and Port- 
ugal to delimit their boundary in South America according to the treaty 
of 1750. Considerable space is appropriately given to the expulsion of 
the Jesuits from Spanish America in accordance with a decree issued by 
Charles III. Chapters 5 and 6, which deal respectively with the creation 
of the viceroyalty of La Plata and the revolt of Tupac Amaru, have in 
considerable part been taken from the author 's volume on South America 
on the eve of emancipation. These accounts are followed by a descrip- 
tion of the revolt of the comuneros in the viceroyalty of New Granada in 
1781. The plot formed by two Frenchmen and a Chilean, which has been 
designated as the conspiracy of the three Antonios, against Spanish 
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domination in the captaincy general of Chile is next described. Chapter 
9, which deals with the reorganization of the viceroyalty of La Plata by 
the ordinances issued in 1782 and 1802, is in considerable part taken from 
the author's earlier volume. In a chapter concerning the awakening in- 
terest in Spanish South America in science and politics, the author in- 
terestingly describes the establishment of literary journals in Quito, 
Bogota, and Lima ; he sketches the botanical researches of Jose Celestino 
Mutis in the viceroyalty of New Granada, and discusses the dissemina- 
tion of French revolutionary philosophy in that region by Antonio 
Narino. A small amount of space is occupied with a description of con- 
ditions in Lima and Santiago at the end of the eighteenth century. A 
larger space is taken up with the revolts against Spain in the captaincy 
general of Venezuela in the last decade of the eighteenth century. In 
the same chapter a description is given of the filibustering expedition 
which Francisco de Miranda led from New York City against Venezuela 
in 1806. An account of the British capture and loss of Buenos Aires 
is based upon the account in South America on the eve of emancipation. 
Some material is presented in the last chapter about conditions in Peru 
and Chile at the opening of the nineteenth century. 

The volume is written in a lucid and, in general, an interesting style. 
It has, however, no bibliography, as such ; although it is equipped with 
footnotes, they do not mention some important titles ; and sufficient care 
has not been taken in reading the proof. In spite of its shortcomings, 
this book is a useful addition to the small number of volumes in English 
that deal with the later decades of South American colonial history. 

William Spence Robertson 

John Marshall and the constitution. A chronicle of the supreme court. 
By Edward S. Corwin. [The chronicles of America. Edited by 
Allen Johnson under the supervision of the committee on publica- 
tions of the Yale university council] (New Haven : Yale university 
press, 1919. 242 p. 3.50) 
Until quite recently John Marshall has too exclusively been the sub- 
ject of bar association eulogies and too seldom the object of scientific 
historical scholarship. This little volume performs, therefore, a highly 
useful service in giving the reader not only a vivid picture of Marshall as 
a man, but also an entirely new impression of his statemanship and his 
place in American political life. 

Professor Corwin makes it clear at the outset that at the time of Mar- 
shall 's accession to the bench the supreme court had gained no hold upon 
the confidence or the imagination of the country, had become the subject 
of a bitter partisan wrangle, and was above all lacking in political lead- 
ership. At many points in the book the author reiterates his belief that 



